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violently pursue their own interests and ends." On November 27 an officer arrived in the Island with an order for Hammond to return to the mainland and report at headquarters. Hammond was still felt by the revolutionaries to be the weak link in their chain. For the last ten days, Ireton and Cromwell had been urging him by letters that the duty he thought he owed to Parliament might be merely a carnal imagination, while his duty to the Army was as his duty to God. Shortly after leaving the Island he was arrested. On the 2Qth two new officers arrived at Newport (where the King had been living in lodgings since the beginning of the treaty) with reinforcements of soldiers. The next night, Charles's friends begged him to take the last chance of flight. It was dark and stormy ; a friendly officer had told him the password and had prepared horses and a boat for him if once he managed to pass the guards. The King refused. He had given his parole, he said, and would not break it. In vain his friends argued that his word had been given to the Parliament, not to the Army. He still refused to stir, saying that the attempt would probably fail and only exasperate the Army. At that moment the thought of being once again caught while trying to escape was more distasteful to him than to wait passively on his fate. The next morning, December i, the soldiers took him from the Island to Hurst Castle, a gloomy fortress on the Solent, where he remained till die igth, when he was removed to Windsor.
These events, as Ireton and his friends would have expressed it, were very refreshing to the bowels of the Saints. Ic